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ARTICLE I. 
MY PROPOSED COURSE. 


In assuming the Editorship of the American Pureno.oe- 
1cAL JourRNAL, the public will doubtless expect a statement of 
the proposed manner of conductingit. My experience in lec- 
turing upon, and practising, Phrenology for the last ten years, 
in most of the cities and villages, and in many of the country 
towns in the Union, has made me fully acquainted with one pre- 
dominant characteristic of our age and nation, namely, a desire 
for racts. Ihave found nothing else to be half as interesting 
or instructive, or convincing. Phrenology shows why this is. 
It shows that the exercise of the reflective faculties without the 
perceptive, is comparatively valueless; and that perceptive in- 
tellect must prepare the way, by collecting and treasuring upa 
vast number and variety of facts, before the reflective facul- 
ties can draw correct conclusions. By all the abstract reason- 
ings of the metaphysicians, by all the thereforesand wherefores 
of logicians, it sets very little store,and even rebukes the merely 
speculative reasoningsof Phrenologists themselves. Indeed,the 
science itself consists mainly in a compilation of coincidences 
between the cerebral developements of individuals and their 
intellectual and moral qualities, as evinced in feeling and action. 
Reasoning is good in its proper place—and that place is after 
the facts have been collected—vut unless founded on these 
“stubborn things,’’ and supported and enforced by them, it must 
fall, “like the baseless fabric of a vision.” It was mainly te 
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furnish a medium for recording and circulating these constantly 
occurring phrenological facts, that this Journal* was establish- 
ed, and that I have sacrificed so much in its support. 

Since the publication of “ Phrenology Proved, Illustrated, 
and Applied,” all my time and energies have been consumed 
in augmenting my cabinet, and in defraying the expenses of 
this Journal, so that I have had no opportunity to commit to 
paper those numerous and exceedingly interesting coincidences 
between character and developments which have been con- 
stantly flowing in upon me, and which have been so long 
accumulating, that many of them are liable to be lost forever. 
I found the hundred pages in my work which are occupied 
in giving the phrenological developements of distinguished 
men, accompanied with a brief description of their lives and 
characters, to constitute the most interesting portion of it, and 
I intended long ago to have published a work devoted exclu- 
sively to this subject, in which to give the results of examina- 
tions, but the expenses of the Journal have thus far allowed 
no time to prepare, or capital, to publish them. After months 
of aeliberation, and with unfeigned diffidence as to my ability 
to edit the Journal, Ihave finally resolved to give the results of 
those examinations and observations to the public through its 
pages, accompanied with such suggestions and directions as 
may be valuable and important to the amateur. I design to 
render it highly practical, and to adapt to the million, in doing 
wiich, I shall make free use of the developemnts and charac- 
ters of all persons noted for peculiar or striking qualities. I 
deem this due to the science and demanded by the public, and 
have been long persuaded that the phrenological developments 
of a man, reveal more of his true character, than all the biog- 
raphies that can be written. Phrenological biography is far 
superior than any other biography, and is destined eventually 
to become the only clear, certain, and satisfactory method of 
estimating character and talents. 

In founding this Journal, | hoped to have been able to give 
a much greater number. and variety of curs than its receipts 


‘The present Editor of the Phrenological Journal was its originator 
and founder 
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thus far have enabled me to prepare,* but as the prospects of 
the fourth volume are daily brightening and its subscription 
list rapidly increasing, besides several hundred dollars already 
pledged in its support, I hope to be able te publish a much’ 
greater number and variety of cuts than heretofore, accom- 
panied with a brief statement of the characters of those rep~ 
resented. 

After mature deliberation I am fully convinced that min- 
dature engravings and cuts, are comparatively valueless, be- 
cause the reader, not knowing exactly how much some parts 
have been enlarged and other diminished, has nothing certain 
and tangible to rest upon. This science requires, and the 
student needs, an exact representation of their originals.— 
This can be done only by making its cuts the size of tirE.— 
But such cuts will be expensive. This expense should of right 
be borne by those who are benefitted by them. I therefore 
make an appeal to subscribers, Do you wish each number te 
contain cuts or portraits of heads accurately drawn, and.the 
size of life? and will you pay for this improvement, not by 
increasing the price of single subscriptions, but by augmenting 
their numéder ? Rather than discontinue the Journal, and even 


* One cause of its expenses having so far exceeded its receipts, has 
been, not a lack of paying subscribers, but a want, in making the orig- 
inal contracts, of that shrewd, pecuniary, bargaining, acquisitive talent, 
—that economy in little matters of expense, bordering on closeness— 
which is indispensable to a publisher; another is paying the highest 
prices merely for the name of its publisher, for printing, stereotyping, 
writing, editing, &c., &c.; a third, neglecting to see that subscribers 
paid fully and punctually, besides entering too many on its free list, 
and disdaining to employ those humbug methods in obtaining subseri- 
bers to which many publications are almost entirely indehted for a live- 
lihood. Subscribers must come to me, for I have not impudence enough 
to urge subscriptions upon them. But as the heavy expenses of the 
stereotyping will now cease, and also the salaries of publishers, writers, 
editor, &c., and as I shall adhere rigidly to the cash system of sending 
eut no copies until paid for, Lhope to be able 40 expend more upon 
cuts and other like improvements. In point of mechanical execution, 
this volume will be far superior to the preceding, the type having beer 


east expressly for it. 
]* 
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to improve it, I am willing to sacrifice hundreds of dollars an~ 
nually, but not ¢howsands as I have thus far been compelled 
todo. By way of submitting this matter to a cash test—the 
main modern standard of valuation—I intend to publish in 
the next number, a correct portrait of the head of a Chinese, 
the size of life,drawn to measurement from a bust taken from 
hishead, and, therefore, representing exactly the shape and size 
of the original, and of his phrenological developments. And 
when the subseription list approximates towards a thousand, 
I will give one or more such portraits in every number; so 
that former subscribers who wish to secure to themselves and 
the public the full benefits of this proposed improvement, and 
obtai1 the next thing to-a cabinet of actual busts and casts, have 
only to procure an additional subscriber each ; and in propor- 
tion to the number of subscribers obtained, will be the increas- 
ed value of the work toeach. These portraits will also furnish 
admirable illustrations of the doctrines of the Temperaments 
and the Physiology, than which no subjects are more import- 
ant, or less understood. 

My means of furnishing the originals for these drawings, 
are not equalled in this country, if in any other; and the ad- 
vantages of my extensive cabinet, in collecting which I have 
expended several thousand dollars, and the value of which is 
yet little known, will then be transferred to the pages of the 
Journal, and to the libraries uf subscribers, and spread over the 
Union. Phrenological Biographies of Clay, Webster, Adams, 
Preston, of eminent Lawyers, Jurists, Divines, and others, 
accompanied with their phrenological developments, accu- 
rately represented by portraits the size of life, cannot fail to be 
pre-eminently interesting and instructive; and I hope subscri- 
bers will enable me to bring them before the public. 

From my experience and standing in praelical phrenology, 
the public have the merns of judging whether they may safely 
rely upon my examinations and statements as to the size of 
organs, and my inferences as to the accompanying character- 
istics; and from artieles that have occasionally appeared in the 
Journal under my signature, and also from my works upon 
Phrenology, great numbers of which are already before the 
public, the reader will be able to decide upon my ability to 
edit the Journal. 


+ 
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1 shall endeavor to render my style glear and forcible, rath- 


-er than finished or elegant. The graces of style may do well 


when used in a subordinate degree, but are too apt to so gild 
over, and cover up the points of ideas, as to prevent their 
penetrating the mind, and leaving a district and lasting im- 


pression, or exciting action. A prevailing error of aan 


writers is, their substituting beauty of style for strength of 


thought—their laboring to produce a finished composition, to, 


the comparative neglect of their subject matter. The former 
will never carry home a lasting conviction of the truth or im- 
portance of Phrenology, nor are they what the present state 
of the science demands. My own organization leads me to 
prefer the condensed and pointed, to the flowing or Johnsonian, 
and to sacrifice the merely beautiful and ornamental upon the 
altar of the plain and useful. Aware that I am less polished 
and finished than the modern taste, especially of our cities 
and large towns, demands, or that my Ideality was not large, 
it was with much reluctance that I underteok to edit the Jour- 
nal, but I shall now prosecute it with boldness and energy.— 
I shall narraée rather than argue, and communicate my ideas 
in a plain, clear, direct, condensed, and common style, rather 
than attempt to round off the periods, or polish up the sen- 
tences, regarding my subject matter more than my manner, 
From my extensive intercourse with the mass of American 
minds, I believe them to be thoroughly practical. They de 
not require deep, profound, labored, learned, or lengthy essays, 
but something short, plain, to the point, and that they can 
understand at a glance. They drive directly at their objects, 
comparatively regardless of mere outside appearances. To 
this leading characteristic ef our age and nation, I shall en- 
deavor to adapt the Journal.* 

Above all, I shall endeavor to be exact in my statements. 
Exaggeration and hyperbole are not necessary. They are 
even positively injurious, to true science.|(Naked truth, unvar- 


nished facts,exactly as they occur, are what is main/y required. || 


* It is said that Webster was once asked upon what he most relied te 
make those deep and lasting impressions for which he is so justly cele- 
brated, to which he replied, «On clothing my ideas in plain, common 
avords of Saxon origin.” 
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These the reader shal! have. He may place full reliance 
upon every description of either character or developmeut 
given in the Journal. As often as practicable, I shall give | 
measurements, but I shall have occasion elsewhere to show 
that an accurate eye is far preferable to. any measuring instru~ 
ment, 

A knowledge of Physiology, and with it, of those conditions 
of the body which are productive of given states of the mind, 
and also of the influences of various kinds of food, drink, 
climates, temperatures, habits, &c., upon the intellect and moral 
menifestations, is probably more needed, if not more sought 
for, at this time, than any other species of information. To 
ignorance on these subjeets, may be traced most of the physi- 
cal evils, pains, and sufferings, as well as moral maladies and 
vices, which now so afftict mankind, and their remedy is to 
be found only in the dissemination of correct physiological 
and phrenological facts and principles. To give these, will be 
a leading object of this Journal 

Opponents will be let pretty much alone,partly because few 
of them are worth noticing, but mainly because to show what 
Phrenology is, constitutes not only the most unanswerable 
refutation of their objections, but by far the most convincing 
proof of its truth. Argument and discussion seldom convince: 
or convertmen. They only excite Combativeness, Firmness, 
and Self-Esteem, and thereby render them still more tenacious 
/ of their errors. Let unbelievers mostly alone, and they 
| willoften convince themselves, whereas arguing against them, 
\ generally drives them farther from the end desired- 
Phrenology shows why this is. It shows that men should be 
influenced by appeals, not to their animal nature, but to their 
moral and intellectual powers, whose province it is to hold the 
helm of action aud belief. And surely the advocates of such 
a science, should conciliate, not denounce, unbelievers. [ 
shall therefore answer no opponent for the sake of victory, but 
only where replies will enable me the better to present my own. 
factsand evidences. When I have been thoroughly provoked 
by misrepresentation and injustice—when it would seem that 
every principle fof right and justice, if not of self-defence 
demanded severity and sarcasm, acting upon this principle, 
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I have often abstained from rebuke because I wished to prac- 
tice the science I profess. 

Nor shall fear or favor ever deter me from exposing the 
false doctrines and erroneous practices of the age, however 
popular or fashionable they may have become. A thousand 
customs exist diametrically opposite to the dictates of Phren- 
ology. No true phrenologist can refrain from shedding thé 
tear of pity over the self-induced evils and miseries of mankind, 
or help feeling indignant at his perversions and distortions of 
the high ends and noble gifts of his nature. The causes and 
the remedy of these evils, Phrenology clearly points out. Sf 
Society must be reformed, and this science, under God, is\\ 
destined to become the pioneer in this great and good work.)| _) } 
To undertake this reform is hazardous, because it pre-supposes 
opposition to the existing order of things, which always brings 
down the vengeance of those who are opposed, upon the heads | 
of the innovators. To fall in with those evils, and to aid in { 40- 
riveting their chains, is the politic course, their opposition, + 
is worse than a mere thankless task; but if I ever sacrifice (0 ©” 
truth upon the altar of interest, if I ever fail fearlessly to ex-| 
pose evils even though in high places, and clothed in the garb| 
of religion too, “let my right hand forget its cunning, and my 
tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth.” If this Journal must | | 
not show up existing evils in bold relief, and point to their )) 
true remedy, if cannot tell the whole truth without fear or || 
favor, if it cannot maintain its existence without temporizing | 
with wrong and evading the right, it is not worth supporting. // 
Phrenologyis pre-eminently a moral and philanthropic science, 
though generally regarded in the opposite light. It clearly \ 
exposes the wrong, and beautitully unfolds the right, pointing | 
to the true pole-star of happiness and virtue, both public and,/ 
private. A knowledge of it lays theaxe of reform at the root 
of those evils and vices that have bees engrafted upon society, 
and to be imbued with its true spirit, isto use this axe in cutting a\ 
away these evils. But woe to the user of this axe! If \; 
were obliged to obtain my living by the income of this Journal, | ‘ 
I‘should be compelled to temporize; but, thank heaven, I 
am not. I am abundantly able and willing to pursue an in- 
dependent course, unawed, uninfluenced by frown or favor,, 
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by patronage or the want of it. I write, not to please, but to 

benefit, mankind, relying for my reward upon the e¢onscious- ~ 
ness of doing guod, and doing right. The tone of my lectures 

m this respect, especially within the last two years, will be 

found to be a sample of my manner of conducting the Journal. 

“May Benevolence be my prompter, Conscientiousness my law-)) 

giver, and Intellect my guide. > 





ARTICLE II. 
NATIONAL HEADS—CHINESE. 


Among all the subjects interesting and instructive to the 
Phrenologist, none is probably more so than the examination 
of Nationa, Heaps. Nations, as well as individuals, have 
distinctly marked qualities of mind and feeling which charac- 
terize them as nations; and although the individuals composing 
each nation may differ from each other in their shades of char- 
acter, just as the leaves of a given tree differ from other leaves 
on the same tree, still each will bear the type of his nation clear- 
ly stamped upon his phrenological developments, by which he 
can be as readily distinguished from individuals of any other 
nation, as the leaves of the maple or hickory can be distin- 
guished from those of othertrees. Scarcely any where can we 
find stronger evidence of the truth of Phrenology, than that 
afforded by a comparison of these national heads. For in- 
stance, the French head presents large Approbativeness and 
small Self-Esteem, which corresponds with their extreme sen- ! 
sitiveness to every thing touching their national and individual 
honor, with their love of the fashionable, and their being the 
arbiters, of the fashions of the civilized world, their national 
gaiety, their love of pomp, titles, &c. 

_ The English havelarge Firmness, Self-Esteem, and Combat- 

iveness, which give resolution and firmness. Hence that 
indomitable perseverance, that resistless energy which bears 
down every thing before it, subduing, or laying under contribu- 
tion, most of the nations of the world, and making even the 
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elements theirservants. By stepping across the British lines into 
the territory of our Canadian neighbors, we find their phreno- 
logical developments different materially from our own, although 
their language, origin, and manners are much the same. Even 
the heads of northern men compared with those of southern, of 
the inhabitants of the east compared with those of the west, al- 
though of the same genus, differ so materially in their species as 
to be readily distinguishable from each other. It is not my pur- 
pose here to inquire why heads growing south of Mason and 
Dixon’s line, differ so essentially from a Bay State Yankee, or 
a real down easter, but simply to state the ract, and show 
wherein the heads of nations differ, and how perfectly their 
national developments harmonize with their national characters. 

I intend to give a series of articles on this interesting subject, 
and shall commence with the Cu1nesg. Till of late, little has 
been known of this most extraordinary people. A few 
years ago, I took the bust of a Chinese for my cabinet. His 
temperament was peculiar to himself, differing from ail the 
others I have taken; being a compound of sanguine and 
lymphatic. He was thick-set, square-built, broad-shouldered, 
large chested, and compactly organized throughout. His 
hair was very abundant, coarse, stiff, and dense, indicating a 
coarse, animal temperament. His motions were quick, and his 
step elasiic. His flesh was unusually dense and firm ; but his 
nervous or mental organization was quite inferior to his vital 
or physical developments. His head was moderate in size, and 
round rather than long or high. His leading organs were 
Amativeness, Adhesiveness, Inhabitiveness, Acquisitiveness, 
Secretiveness, Approbativeness, Conscientiousness, Veneration, 
Benevolence, Constructiveness, Individuality, Eventuality, and 
Language, which were all very large. Marvellousness and 
Hope were large; while Self-Esteem, Combativeness, Destruc- 
tiveness, and Causality were moderate orsmall. The head as 
a whole did not evince much power, though integrity, good 
feeling, and a love of physical pleasures were strongly indi- 
cated upon it. This cast may be seen in our cabinet. 

A short time since, I was deeply interested in a visit to 
“ Dunn’s Chinese Collection,’’ which, besides containing a great 
number and variety of rich and gorgeous costumes, of splendid 
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and magnificent drapery, of mechanical implements and other 
“things”’ illustrative of the mannersand customs of the country, 
derives its chief interest, especially to the Phrenologist, from its 
painted and modelled figures, suid to be accurate copies of their 
originals, taken from living Chinese, in their actual dresses, 
occupations, &c. Some were admiring the slippers, from three 
to four inches in length, worn by the Chinese ladies of fashion ; 
examining their beautifully embroidered robes and gorgeous 
dresses; and others still were attentively surveying their 
mechanical, household,and other implements whilst we found 
ourselves riveted involuntarily to the contemptation of their 
physiological and phrenological developments, as indices of 
their minds and morals. Go where he will, see what or whom 
he may, the Phrenologist has within himself a mental feast, a 
repast of mind on mind,of whichethers know nothing. Always 
has the study of mind deeply interested mankind. But phys- 
iognomy, the facial angle, metaphysics, ethics, and all the other 
forms in which mind has been studied, are shorn of their interest 
and utility when compared with the study of mind through 
Phrenology. Hence it was the phrenological developments of 
these Chinese strangers, that first and mainly interested us. 

The leading feature that arrested our attention, was the 
fact that each cast, class, and occupation, had an organization 
peculiar to itself. This was no more than we expected. We 
have long desired to visit the eastern world to witnessthe extent 
of this uniformity. Their physiology differs totally from that 
of allthe other nations of which we have seen specimens. 

in the Oriental Museum, in Salem, Mass., we saw a modelled 
stature, and in Dunn’s Chinese Collection, a painting of Hoqua, 
the richest of the Chinese merchants, who could pay the 
enormous sum of $100,000 for the title of Mandarin of the 
first class, and $50,000 for defraying the expenses of his 
daughter’s wedding. He is very tall, being over six feet, and 
has the best temperament we saw in the collection, it being 
bilious-nervous. Corpulency is much admireé, as is also long 
and delicate fingers; the former indicating a predominance of 
the vital, or of the sanguine-lymphatic, temperament, and ‘the 
latter, the absence of the motive or bilious temperament. 

The half open eyes of the Chinese, their sleepy, or at least 
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dull and heavy, countenances, their apparently indolent pos- 
tures, and other similar evidences, proclaim them to be an 
ease-loving people ; yet they are far from being idle. They 
evidently lack that energy, that intensity of feeling, and 
that vigor of mind, which characterize the Anglo-Saxon 
race. Every thing indicates that they take the world easily, 
and enjoy animal life, yet have little strength of mind, or force 
of intellect and feeling, but much of the kind, good, soft, 
omiable, and pleasure-loving. The bilious temperament is 
wanting, as is evinced by their plump, oval forms, flat and 
moderately sized noses, which are broad at their base, and the 
want of energy and expression in their countenances. They 
seem to have none of those lines and prominence of features 
none of that distinctness of muscle which characterize our own 
race, and which always accompany the bilious or energetic 
temperament. 

Their diet, love of animal indulgence in eating, &c., lead to 
the same conclusion. Says the Catalogue of Dunn’s Collec- 
tion : “the wealthier Chinese are much addicted to gastronom- 
ic pleasures, and are as delicate in their tastes as any other 
epicures ; but pinching poverty makes the mass as little fastid- 
ious ascan well be conceived. They make little use of beef 
or mutton, owing to the scarcity of pasturage. Of animal 
food, the most universal is pork. Their maxim is,|\* The 
scholar forsakes not his books, nor the poor man his ig. 
Immense quantities of fish are consumed. Ducks are reared 
in large numbers, and wild fowls, of various species, are abun- 
dant. The flesh of dogs, cats, rats, and mice, enters into the 
bill of fare of the Chinese poor. The larve of the sphinx-moth 
and a grub bred in the sugar-cane, are much relished, as also 
sharks’ fins, the flesh of wild horses, the sea-slug, and a soup 
made of a species of birds’-nests. At an imperial feast given 
to the last British embassy, a soup concocted of mare’s milk 
and blood was among the dishes! 

“Of vegetables they have a large variety, not needful to 
mention. Rice is the most esteemed and the most abundant. 
Certain sailors once asked Gutzlaff whether the western barba- 
rians used rice, and as he was rather slow in replying, they 
exclaimed, ‘ 0, the sterile regions of barbarians, which produce 
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not the necessaries of life: strange that the inhabitants have 
not long ago died of hunger !’ ”’ 

This physical temperament, though unfavorable to the de- 
velopment of mind as such, or to deep, philosophizing, origin- 
ating intellect, is favorable to the exercise of perceptive intel- 
lect, and of the feelings. 

(To be continued.) 
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C/“"" ARTICLE IIL 
PRACTICA PHRENOLOGY—NO. 1. 


DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING EXAMINATIONS, WITH RULES FOR FINDING THE 
ORGANS. 


It is so much easier for men to reason than observe, to 
speculate than inquire for truth at the shrine of experiment, 
that even Phrenology, this matter-of-fact science, although 
founded exclusively upon observation, is in danger of becom- 
ing more hypothetical than practical. Most of its writers deal 
too much in the abstract and argumentative. They reason 
ably, and perhaps correctly, upon its various applications to 
law, politics, medicine, insanity, education, religion, &c., yet 
scarcely one in a thousand of its believers or advocates know 
how to institute phrenological experiments, or make correct 
observations upon character and talents. If one half the time 
now spent in arguing its merits, were but occupied in learning 
the location of its organs, and in applying it in practice, its 
opponents would be silenced or converted, and the science 
progress much more rapidly and certainly than it now does. 

The object of this series of articles will be to teach learners 
how to examine heads, and to induct beginners into the eaper- 
imental part of the science. This is the one great desideratum. 
Here it is that most works and writers fail, yet this is the very 
point of all others, to the attainment of which the learner’s 
attention should be mainly directed. Success or failure here, 
is fundamental. It is upon ¢his point that I propose to give 


f 
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instruction. I shall endeavor to point out as clearly as 
r possible, the physical and cerebral conditions and indications 
of given intellectual and moral manifestations; and to give 
rules by which the uninstructed by learn the location of the 


i organs, and their appearannes when large and small, and be 

enabled to make successful observation. They will contain 

> the results of long and varied experience in the practical 
application of Phienology to the delineation of character and 
talents. 


Upon the value and importance of a practical knowledge 
of Phrenology, it is needless here to dwell. That it exceeds 
. that of any other science or knowledge, if not of adi others 
| combined, is self-evident. Considered merely as a matter of 

amusement, it excels all the museums and theatres, all the, 
operas and parties, all the romances, games of chance, fashion- 

able resorts, and all the other contrivances for amusement, put ( 
together. Its study and application possess all their capacity 

to afford recreation, without any of their evils; combining the 

highest gratification with the greatest benefit which the human 

mind is capable of experiencing. In short, no other class of 

experiments throughout nature, are equally interesting, or 

instructive, as all who witness or make them, testify by their 

devotion to the science. 

“ But.” says one, “obfaining this practical knowledge is 
quite as difficult as it is valuable. None but those who devote 
their entire dives to this one thing, can ever excel in it. This, 
few are able to to do.’’ This objection is founded in error. It is 
granted that to learn, so as to apply, a// the phrenological con- 
ditions, does indeed require a vast amount of study, with a most 

rare and fortunate organization ; but who knows all of any 

{ science? Only the mere threshhold, even of Astronomy and 
Mathematics, has yet been entered. Their fud/ extent, the 
human mind can never fathom. So with Phrenology ; and yet 
to begin its study, is by no means difficult. No labored prepar- 
ation, no profouud knowledge of Latin or Greek, nor even of 
Anatomy, is indispensable, though their assistance is valuable. 
: No committing of rules, no tedious study of first principles, is 
demanded. Only two simple requisitions are necessary ; the 

} first, to know the function of a single faculty, and the second, 
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to ascertain the location of its organ. These learned, he can 
begin his examinations at once; and always afterwards, 
whenever he sees either, can observe the concomitance of the 
other. If in addition to this, he can learn the function of a 
second faculty, and then ofa third, and the location of their 
organs, so much the better. He can then combine the relative 
influences of each, and watch thelr effects upon the characters 
and talents of their possessors. Unlike Mathematics and most 
of the other sciences, he is not obliged to have comprehended 
all that precedes. He can begin anywhere, and stop wherever 
he pleases, without losing the knowledge obtamed. And 
what is most fortunate, the impressions made by these experi- 
ments are so much more vivid and lasting than those made by 
almost any other mental operation, that they can seldom be 
effaced, besides the pleasure attendant upon the mere making 
of them. If you do not possess the developments requisite 

for excelling in practical Phrenology, this deficiency only 
affords an additional motive for prosecuting a study which is 
| better calculated to discipline the mind, improve the memory, 
and increase defective organs, than any other study or mental 
exercise whatever. 

But to proceed with our rules. Th»y are, Ist, make your 
Jirst observation upon the Physiology, which involves also the 
Temperaments. However important a knowledge of these 
may be to amateurs, our restricted limits forbid its being pre- 
sented ; but I intend to publish in the Journal a series of ar- 
ticles on the influences of the various Temperaments and or- 
ganizations upon the mental manifestations, showing what 
forms and general aspects of body accompany given disposi- 
tions and talents, illustrated by appropriate cuts, probably the 
size of life. I allude here to but one physiological condition, 
and to that, because it lays at the very foundation of all 
phrenological and physiological observation; probably never 
before mentioned. It is this. 

There is one general type which pervades both the body and 
mind of every individual. The entire man, both mentally and 
physically, is cast in one and the same mould throughout, 
That there exist a harmony and proportion of parts, a common 
resemblance of every portion of the body to every other, and 
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in short, a unity of construction throughout, is apparent to all. 
It is in harmony with this principle that, from the length of the 
neck, or of any bone or part of the body, anatomy predicts 
with accuracy that of any other portion. Thus, if the face is 
long, the fingers, hands, arms, all the limbs, and all the bones 
of the body, will also be long. Indeed, everything appertaining 
to the person will be extended, the individual tall,and the phren- 
ological organs also long instead of broad. This construction de- 
notes great activity. But when the face is broad, the whole per- 
son will be built upon the broad principle ; the shoulders will be 
wide, the chest deep, and the person short, thick-set, square-built, 
&c. The phrenological organs will also be broad, and the head 
wide rather than high, which denotes strength, power of 
endurance, animal vigor, long life, and a love of ease and phy- 
sical pleasure, rather than a tendency to spontaneous action, 
Not only is there this common resemblance of every portion 
of the body to every other portion, but it also extends to the 
mind, so that the cast, contour, or leading characteristics even 
of the intellect and feelings, may be learned from those of the 
body. Thus, if the features of the face be irregular, projecting, 
or homely, not only will every portion of the body partake of 
this irregular and projecting characteristic, but the phrenological 
organs will be unevenly developed, and the head be peculiar \ 
in shape; full of protruberances and dep essions, or hills and 
hollows, and the mind, feelings, and character equally uneven, 
peculiar, and eccentric. He will present many strong and \\\): 
weak points; be “ sui generis ;’’ lack uniformity and consist-  ‘ “ 
ency of character, opinion, and conduct ; be likely to be driven \ 
back and forth by strong currents and ccunter curreuts of 
excitement; and to be the subject of many changes, incidents, 
vicissitudes, and remarkable events, His ideas and expressions ; 
will depart from the common order. In short, he will do and 
say many singular things. But if his features be regular | 
and in no way marked or striking, he will be likely to have 
good common sense and judgment, and few excesses or defects; 
to “hold the even tenor of his way,’’ and like a round ball, to 
roll smoothly along the floor of life. When the nose is sharp, 
pointed, and angular, not only will the whole body be built 
upon the same principle of angularity, and the cheek bones / 
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and all the bones and joints be angular, the teeth sharp, and 
consequently liable to early decay, and the voice sharp, high, 
and shrill, but the phrenological developments also will be 
angular; which always indicates and accompanies sharp and 
intense feelings; positive likes and dislikes; strong preposses, 
sions and prejudices; a susceptibility of exquisite enjoyments 
and the keenest suffering; eager desires, with correspondingly 
vigorous efforts to gratify them, which gives efficiency ; a clear 
\ active mind; quick perceptions ; a fiery, irritable temper, with 
fervidness in all the mental operations. This explains the 
proverb, that “a sharp nose indicates a scold,” yet it equally 
indicates a spontaneous flow of adi the feelings, good as well 
as bad, together with a liability to be governed more by impuises 
than by “sober second thoughts.” Ifthe face be cast in the 
mould of beauty, not o«ly will the form of the whole body be 
also exquisite and perfect, and the manners graceful, polished, 
and refined, but even the mind and feelings will also partake 
of the same exquisiteness which characterizes the body. 
Beauty is not merely “skin deep.” It extends even to the 
inner man, and pervades the whole being.* But if the features 
are coarse and hard favored, not only will the skin and hair 
be also coarse, but the feelings, expressions, and actions, 
partaking of the same rough characteristics, will be unpolished, 
severe, and harsh, and the voice heavy and coarse: but when 
either the hair or skin is fine, the other will be also fine ; and 
the feelings fine, exquisite, refined and delicate. The voice 
will also be fine and soft ; its tones tender, touching, thrilling, 
and pathetic, as well as full of feeling. 

In like manner also, the manners, walk, carriage, mode of ex- 
pression, chirozraphy, and inshort,every look, word, and action, 
will bear the same impress which characterizes the construc- 
tion of the body. Hence, a truly great man never has a 


* Men’s opinions as to what and who are beautiful, vary as their 
phrenological developments differ. On this point, that is, on the 
application of Phrenology to various kinds of criticism, | have some 
remarks in store. If to the doctrine presented in the text, it should be 
objected that beauty of face is often coupled with a sour temper, 1 
reply, that this is not true of rea/ beauty, unless accompanied with phy- 
sical disease, and that the preceding remarks on sharp noses will clear 
up this point, 
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preity face, because exquisiteness belongs to a directly opposite 
species of organization.* But he will have bold, prominent, 
strongly marked features, and look so singularly that his 
face once seen, will never be forgotten. The impress of 
greatness will be stamped upon every feature of his face, upon 
every expression of his voice and countenance, upon his walk, 
his louk, his every action. Webster is a Webster in his walk, 
his /ooks, and features, as well as in his speeches; his body 
and mind do¢h being cast in the same mould of greatness. Men 
great in one particular line, have a remarkable or peculiar con- 
formation, walk, countenance, manner of thinking, action, and 
expression, being odd and eccentric, and differing from the com- 
mon run of people throughout, and are usually homely. 

So, also, mean, or ugly, or cunning, or roguish persons, will 
have a mean, or hateful, or low-lived, or down-cast look, walk, 
and expression, which expose the construction of their minds. 


A fashionable dandy, whose walk is mincing, artificial, Miss / 


Nancy-nincy, and as thqugh he was treading upon eggs; who 
employs the minuet step of the dancing room; who bows, and 
scrapes, and simpers ; who is extra-polite, and attends to it 
matters, is of small calibre; dances in a peck measure ; andis ( \ 
as incapable of a great thought, or act, or feeling, as a lillipu- 
tian. He is contracted throughout, and hollow at that, having)) 
butlittlesense. But whoever walks fast, and goes straight ahead, 
bearing down whatever is in his way, is forcible and energetic, 
carrying every thing before him. His mental operations are 
rapid and efficient. He feels, talks, and acts just as he walks 
—tright straight ahead, directly at his mark. Governed by 
this same law, those who eat fast, also work fast, think fast, ' 
feel fast, talk fast, and accomplish much in a short time. But 


whoever eats slowly, is lazy ; dull of comprehension and feel- . 


ing; stupid, sleepy, slow-moulded in both mind and body ; 
and only half feels, or thinks, or desires, or acts, and hence 
effects but little. : 

This principle explains why it is that a prominent nose in- 
dicates mental power. Not that a projecting nose causes 
talents, nor talents cause a large nose; but do¢horiginate froma 


Hence, for a man to be called “pretty,” “handsome,” ;“heauti- 
ful,” «delicatelooking,” &c., is a doubtful compliment. 
VOL. Iv.—2. 
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vigorous organization. The Bilious Temperament gives prom 
inance to every feature, and to the nose among the rest, and 
also, a vigorous and powerful brain, which gives the talent. 
This same principle holds good in its other applications to the 
other forms of the nose, and to all the features, and indeed to 
all the physiognomical signs. 

This doctrine is not Physiognomy. It is pure Phrenology, 
in connexion with Physiology, or rather with the organization. 
We predicate nothing on the lines of the face, and make no 
use of the signs of Lavater, but are governed solely by the 
Phrenological developments. True, we employ these phys- 
iognomical signs to ascertain these developments. They 
reveal the stamp, or mould in whichthe entire man, phrenologi- 
cal developments included, is cast. In this world, mind is un- 
questionably dependent upon organization. Its action is modi- 
fied by that organization, and the conditions and qualities of 
the character and talents can be learned from those of this 
organization. This principle explains the relations which the 
eye bears to the mind, showing why and how this organ be- 
comes “the window of the soul.”? Let the student of Phren- 
ology but observe this type of the organization, and see what 
is the general principle upon which both the mind and body 

i any person are constructed, and he will have a key which 
unlocks all about him, even though it may be dark or hidden. 
He will be upon the right track, which, followed out in its ap- 
plications to the particular developments of the organs, will 
place him in possession of whatever is primary or fundamental 
about the person. And we put it toevery reader, whether this 
one rule does not form a far shorter and better basis even for 
physiognomical observations, than all the lines, angels, and 
rules of Lavater put together. This constitutes the ie and 
trunk, they the branches only, of the tree—man. 

This subject is closely allied to that of the natural language 
of the faculties, which teaches those postures and positions into 
which the organs, when large and active, throw the head and 
body, they being always in the line of the acting organs. This 
highly interesting and instructive subject, reveals the predomi- 
nant characteristics ata passing glance, even at a distance, and 
we hope our patronage may be sufficient to enable us to bring 
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it fully before our readers, amply illustrated by appropriate 
cuts of the whole persons of men noted for predominant 
qualities, showing their posture, hold of the head, contour of 
expression, &c. 





ARTICLE IV. 
PHRENCLOGICAL DEVELOPMENTS OF WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON, 


, ) LATE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 








The following is taken from the Phrenological Almanac for 
» 1842, edited by Mr. L. N. Fowler, who kindly loaned us the 
cut. 

Is The head of the late President Harrison was rather large 
and very active. He had a predominance of the Nervous- 
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Bilious Temperament, with a full development of the Sanguine. 
His whole organization was well adapted to endurance, both 
physical and mental. His constitution was naturally strong 
and vigorous, bearing the indications of his having originated 
from a healthy and long-lived family. There was great con- 
sistency and uniformity between his bodily and mental powers, 
each sympathizing with, and aiding, the other. His head was 
strongly marked, being very high and long, but comparatively 
narrow. His leading mental qualities grew out of his strong 
social feelings, moral sentiments, and observing intellect—the 
selfish faculties as a class, having but a limited influence. 


His social organs were all very large, rendering him strongly 
attached to his friends, and capacitating him for great enjoyment 
in social and domestic life. Benevolence was large, which, with 
his strong social feelings, made him fond of society, kind-hearted, 
and hospitable, and, with moderate Acquisitiveness, his own 
happiness would be secured by promoting the happiness of his 
friends. Inhabitiveness was large, which with strong feelings 
created strong domestic attachments, a love of home, and of 
dwelling in one place. Of the strength of this faculty in Gen. 
Harrison, we have sufficient evidence in his heroic defence of the 
Avestern frontier against the aggressions of the wily savages. 


/ Cautiousness was larger than Secretiveness, giving him a 


great amount of prudence and forethought, with but little art 
or cunning; and also more frankness and straight-forwardness 
of conduct, than either tact or management. Combativeness 
was large, and Destructiveness only full, giving him courage 
without severity ; energy and force of character, without reck- 
lessness of conduct or indifference as to human suffering, always 
avoiding, if possible, the infliction of pain. His head was very 
fully developed in the coronal-occipital region, indicating great 


\ ambition, a high sense of character, and a strong love of liberty. 


Approbativeness was larger than Self-esteem, rendering him 
very affable, polite, and disposed to exchange his thoughts and 
feelings in a common, familiar manner, rather than to manifest 
a haughty, distant, and aristocratical spirit. His Conscientious- 
ness, Benevolence, and Veneration were all large, and had 
agreat influence on his character, giving him a clear and strong 


- sense of justice,joined with much devotional feeling and regard 
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for things sacred, with greatkindness,sympathy, and humanity 
towards objects in want and distress. The organs in the side 
of the head, Acquisitiveness, Constructiveness. and Ideality, 
were not large, and had not a marked influence on his character. 
His Mirthfulness was only fair, giving him considerable humor 
and hilarity, but not much wit or sarcasm. His intellectual 
faculties were naturally strong and well balanced. His percep- 
tive intellect was better developed than the reflective. He - § 
possessed sound judgment, good common sense, and excellent 

business talents, qualifying him for almost any station in life. 
Such were the phrenological developments and character of 
the late William Henry Harrison—a truly greatand good man. 




































ARTICLE 


EXAMINATION OF A COLORED SERVANT GIRL. agi" | 
A short time since, Mrs. H., of Philadelphia, brought he 

servant-girl to my office for examination. The moment I 
teuched her head, I discovered great Secretiveness and 
Acquisitiveness, and exclaimed, “Cunning as a fox,and also 
light-fingered ; yet she is too conscientious to retain what she 
has stolen, or to carry out her deceptions. I have rarely seen 
such large Conscientiousness, combined with so much Secretive- 
ness and Acquisitiveness. Hence, question her closely, and 
she will tell the whole truth,and restore the stolen property. 
Such is her combination, that every thing depends upon her 
education and treatment. She is very bad, and yet very good. 
Only manage rightly’’—“Ah, that’s the very point,” said Mrs. 
H.; “that is just what I came for. Do pray tell me, if possible, 
how I can manage her, for she gives me a world of trouble. 
She will steal every thing she can lay her hands upon, and is 
one of the most cunning and deceptive creatures I ever saw.” 
I replied, “Her large Conscientiousness gives you one sure hold 
upon her, and her intellect another. Reason with her and she 
will understand and feel its force, and if you impress upon her 
a sense of right and guilt, she will repent and reform; but 
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/ as Firmnessis only moderate, she will not stay reformed. She 


\ 


\ 
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wishes and intends to do better, but yields to temptation. Bear 
with her errors and aid her in correcting them, forher intentions 
are better than her actions. Press her Conscientiousness, and 
you will get along with her; but blaming, or scolding, or 
chastisement, will only make her worse. When she has done 
wrong, wait till she becomes cool, and talk to her not reproach- 
fully, nor as though she had forfeited all claims to a good 
character, but encouragingly, as though she might and should 
do better. She should be reasoned with,not commanded. By 
these means you will reform her, and once reformed, she will 
make an excellent servant, for she has great physical strength, 
and is able to do much; and also Benevolence, so that she can 
be made willing. So strong is her Love of Approbation,that 
she is very anxious to preserve her character; therefore do not 


“talk to her'as though she had lost it, nor accuse her, nor throw 


hér faults continually into her face, but be good to her, appeal 


,to her-sense of right, to her gratitude, of which she has much, 


and you will conquer her deceitful and pilfering habits. All 
the rest is right. 


Mrs. H. knew something of Phrenology, and replied that 
she had pursued much the same course as that recommended, 
“but,’”’ said she, “I find her character so contradictory that I do 
not know what to make of,or to do with,her. She will steal and 
lie with a brazen face, deny, in the most positive terms, what is 
true, and is the pest of the neighborhood, but when I sit down 
and talk with her, tell her how wrong her conduct, and how 
wicked it is to falsify and take what belongs to others, she will 
cry like a child; promise to reform, and seem full of repentance, 
and then she will go and do the same things over again. But 
she is better now than she has been. You have described her 
exactly as she is.”’ 


Turning to the girl, I told her that she could and should 
mend her ways; that she would steal and lie, and that as she 
grew up, every body would look at her head and see by it just 
what she was; but if she would only continue to do right, her 
head would improve. As I talked, the tears flowed freely down 
her cheeks. She promised reform, and felt encouraged in her 
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efforts to do right, and to subdue her bad habits and propensi-\ 
ties. 

This case suggests two things; first, that a phrenological 
examination affords the very best method to be found, of telling 
any one of their faults, because they are told,not by one who 
is prejudiced, or who has reiterated the fault, accompanied with 
reproaches, for the thousandth time, till the reproof only irritates 
to madness; but it is told scientifically—told with authority, 
and it must be se. Secondly, we should make more allowances 
for people than we are accustomed to do. This girl’s Consci- 
entiousness was large, and she desired to do right, but her 
Secretiveness and Acquisitiveness often overcame her good 
will, and her weaker Firmness and Self-esteem, left her 
a prey to her easily besetting sins; and then her wounded 
Conscientiousness and Approbativeness would torment her 
with poignant compunctions of remorse and shame. Many, 
when they would do good, find evil present with them. Towards 
such we should exercise forbearance and forgiveness, virtues 
now-a-days quite too rare,even among so called ene’ A 





TO PHRENOLOGISTS. 


The spirit of Phrenology is a spirit of Benevolence. It desires to 
better the condition of mankind, and is generally guided by correct 
principles. ‘This is one main cause of the devotion of its disciples. 
Looking with the optics of Phrenology, they for the first time discover 
many defects in our social system, many things to be wrong, many evils 
to be corrected. ‘These same optics also show them the causes and the 
remedy of these evils. Phrenology opens the eyes of the intellect an 
expands the pulsations of the heart. It creates a new current of feeling, 


poe opens up new and rich mines of ideas, invigorating all the mental 


operations. ‘Those who have intellectual powers capable of oompre- 
hending its sublime principles and their ultimate bearings, and with them 
moral feeling enough to imbibe its true spirit—and these are few—feel 
that anew sun has dawned upon them, and desire that its rays might/ 
enlighten and cheer all mankind. They prize it above all price, an 
describe it as above all description. It teaches forbearance and incul 
cates charity. It calls forth all the latent energies of intellect, and opens 
new fountains of feeling. It creates new springs of action, new objects 
of desire and pursuit, new motives of conduct, and those of grert power. 
Its mines of subject matter for reflection and contemplation, are exhaust- 
less, and its treasures rich beyond all comparison or description. 
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It is not surprising, therefore, that our card of March last, stating that 
this Journal, unless better supported, must be discontinued, called forth 
responses like the letter of **Albert,”” (see vol. III., No. 8, p. 358,) and 
like the following, extracted from a letter to the Editor from E. A. 
Smith, of Erwinton, S. C. : 

‘* [received your notice that unless some greater efforts were made by 
the friends of the Journal, it must cease with the present volume. 
If you resolve to continue the Journal for another year, upon reaching 
Augusta, I will purchase a draft for $50, and forward it to the publishers, 
in support of the next volume, and willthen seek to procure as many 
subscribers as Ican. [am willing to try and continue the above amount 
for three years, provided it is needed, and the Journal sustains its char- 
acter. [ would regret exceedingly to see the work cease.” 

C. ‘Townson, Esq., of Ann Arbor, remarks as follows: “I can assure 
you that, next to my religion, | consider Phrenology dearer to me than 
any thing this side of heaven. It is my idol, and it is difficult for meto 
pursue it as | wish to, unaided by books and busts.” * * I shall send 
you $10 in a few days, for seven more copies of the Journal.” 

Nor are these isolated cases. Many others have expressed similar 
feelings, and, what is mainly needed, have accompanied them with 
energetic and successful efforts to obtain subscribers. ‘Two practical 
phrenologists have pledged themselves to obtain one hundred subscribers ; 
L. N. Fowler, as many more: and others, seven, ten, and twenty, each.” 
This encourages me greatly, and the more so when it is remembered that 
the receipts of this volume will decide the fate of the Journal, Only 
one thing is now needed, namely, errort on the part of Phrenologists 
to obtain subscribers. And this effort must be voluntary, and put torth 
on account of the good cause in which we and they are embarked. To 
you, ye lovers of this benign science, to you alone, the appeal is made. 
All that [ can do, | will do, and your co-operation must effect the 
balance, or the Journal mnst cease. And you must do it for this volume. 
Sustain this volume, and you place the Journal on a permanent founda- 
tion. Neglect this, the crisis in its affairs, and all is lost. Nor will 
another soon be started. Can you hand down to posterity a more 
precious boon? Will any other thing diffuse as much light, and that 
the very light needed! Will any other agent of human improvement 
or reform be half as efficient? What else is capable of affording equal 
moral or intellectual gratification even? Shall ‘Master Humphries’ 
Clock” be devoured by the hundred thousand? Shall those papers 
whose main meritis love tales and ‘ladies’ fashions,” so destructive to 
health and virtue, and others whose only recommendation is political 
news (lies) and blackgardism, be circulated by tens of thousands? 
Shall the “Divine Fanny”’ command thousands of dollars per night, and 
shall countless thousands be expended yearly upon theatres and circuses, 
and even upon monkey shows and other similar extravagancies; and 
shall a Phrenological Jonrnal, acknowledged to have been most ably con- 
ducted, receive only the small pittance of a few hundred dollars, not even 
enough to pay its Editor? We hope not. Its present prospects say no. 
Every true-hearted Phrenologist will say no, not by words, but by 
deeds. With you the issue is left. And be it remembered, that your 
exertions alone during this volume, are to decide the eventful question 
of its continuance or its final failure. 
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